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(b) The candidate shall be credited with a principal responsibility 
for a major piece of productive scholarship in the field of manarement, or 


(c) He can be credited with principal responsibility for a major 
development of management practice that has a broad, general significance in 
business, or 


(d) He has published a contribution to management in some recog- 
nized management journal, or in book form. 


5. Voting privileges and offices in the Academy shall vest solely in 
the members of the Academy. 


6. Applications for membership in the Academy shall be filed through 
the Secretary of the Academy. Consideration and election of candidates to 
membership shail follow the procedure specified in the By-Laws. 


7. Designation of members of the Academy to be Fellows in the Academy 
of Management shmll follow the procedure specified in the By-Laws, 


ARTICLE Officers and Duties 


1, The officers of the Academy shall be a President, & First Vice- 
President, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 


2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Academy, but may 
delegate this responsibility at his discretion. He shall have whatever 
authority may »2 required for the management of the Academy's affairs during 
the interim between its annual meetings, except tmt he may not encroach on 
any specific grants of authority that may be made hereafter by this Constitu- 
tion to particular officers or committees. He shall present a report of the 
status and progress of the Academy at the annual meeting. 


3. The First Vice-President shall act for the President in his absence 
or disability, and shall perform swh duties as may be assigned him by the 
President or by tris Constitution hereinafter. 


4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall: 


(a) As Secretary, keep the minutes of all business meetings of the 
Academy, and all records, except those of a financial mature. He shall per-~- 
form such other duties as may properly be assigned to a secretary of a 
learned society, as specified by the By-laws. 


(b) As Treasurer, shall be responsible for the funds of the 
Academy. The Treasurer shall issue checks, shall collect dues from the 
membership, shali keep complete and accurate books of account showing all 
receipts and disbursements, shall present a financial report of the 
Academy's affairs at its annual meeting, and shall perform such other 
duties as may pertain to his office. The Treasurer of the Academy shail be 
bonded in sufficient and adequate amount for the protection of the Academy. 


ARTICLE VI - Election and Tenure 


1. The officers of the Academy shall be nominated by a nominating com- 
mittee appointed by the President. This committee shall prepare a slate of 
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officers It must also list on the ballot the names of members nominated by 
a petition signed by not fewer than ten members of the Academy. (Amended at 
1951 Annual Meeting.) 


2. The officers of the Academy shall be elected to office far terms of 
one year by mail ballot in advance of the annual meeting. The results of 
the election shall be announced at the annual meeting at the close of which 
the new officers shall take office. A majority of the ballots returned shal). 
be sufficient to elect. 


3, With the exception of the Secretary-Treasurer, no national officer 
of the Academy shall be eligible for more than one successive election to the 
same office, but after the lapse of one year any officer may be azain nomi- 
nated for the office, 


ARTICIE VII ~ Amendments 


1. This Constitution may be amended at any time by a two-thirds vote 
of the members voting, but not less than 25 per cent of the members in good 
standing. This vote shall be taken by mail, under conditions that will 
insure the secrecy and accuracy of the vote, Any ten members of the Academy 
may by written request cause the Executive Committee to take a ballot on 
proposed amendments. 


2. <Any proposals to amend this Constitution must be submitted to the 
members at least thirty days before the closing date for the ballot. A 
report of th xesults of the ballot must be wade at the next annual meeting 
of the Academy. 


ARTICTE VIII - By-Laws 
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i, The conduct of the Academy's business shall be governed by the by- 


2 The provisions of the by-laws may not conflict with the provisions 
of this Constitution, from which they derive their sanction, 


ARTICLE IX R3lations with Other Organizations 
1. The Academy must have an independent existence to achieve its 
objectives. Therefore, no action shall be taken for the purpose of merging 
or affiliating the Academy with any other society or organization. Coopera- 
tion with other societies is desirable. But it must not lead to the sub- 
mergence of the Academy in the activities of these societies. 
By-Laws 


ARTICLE I Committees 


1. The standing committees of the Academy shall be the Executive Con- 
mittee, the Program Committee, the Publications and Research Committee, the 
Finance Committee, and the Membership Committee. The President shall be 
ex-officio, a member of all committees and chairman of the Executive 
Committee. With the exception of the Executive Committee, the membership 
of each standing committee shall consist of not less than three nor more 
than five members. 
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The President shall appoint all canmittee chairmen for the current 
yea r within thirty days after takinz office. He shall appoint for the cur- 
rent year all committee members on the recormendation of the chairman of 
the particular committee. Members of standing committees shall hold as 
such for one year or until properly appointed successors have been named, 


The President may appoint with the advice of the Executive Com-~ 
mittee such special committees as he may believe are necessary. The life 
of ail such committees shall expire with the completion of the specified 
assignment or at the end of the current year. 


2. The Executive Committee shall be composed of the President of the 
Academy, the First Vice-President of the Academy, the Secretary-Treasurer 

of the Academy, and Chairmen of all the standing committees of the Academy. 
All policies of the Academy must be approved by the Committee. Any important 
questions of policy interpretation or application shall be submitted by the 
President to tne Committee for its recommendation, 


in the case of extraordinary Coes i tons such as a national emer~ 
geney, rendering one or more annual meetings as impracticable, the current 
Executive Committee is charged with responsibility for mainsenance and 
preservation of the Academy, its finances, and records until a new set of 
officers has been elected and new committee chairmen have been appointed. 
(fhe Executive Committee may not obligate the Academy for indebtedness in 
addition to that already existing in excess of unincumbered funds in the 
eas Ssury ») 

3. It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to advise the offi- 
cers of the Academy with respect to the handling of funds and endowments 
and to conduct a full and efficient audit of the finances of the Academy 
each year, a report of which shall be furnished the members at the annual 
meeting of the Academy 


Program Committee shall be responsible for planning, organiz- 

iging the annual meeting of the Academy, and such special meet- 
ines as may be called by the President with the approval of the Executive 
Committee . The Program Committee will secure papers and speakers, determine 
the time and place of the meeting, and perform such other duties as may be 
required by its respons oe The First Vice-President shall act, ex- 
officio, as Program Chairman 

5. The Publications and Research Committee shall pass on manuscripts 

submitted for publication, determining whether they meet the requirements 
of an original contribution of a fundamental mature. It shall edit these 
manuscripts before publication by the Academy, or make arrangements to have 
them edited. 


The Committee may arrange for and sponsor publication, by univer- 
sity agency, provided the status of the document, as a publication of the 
Academy of Manarement, shall appear on the printed transcript of it. Such 
other publication may be arranged or undertaken by this Committee including 
the establishment of an official Academy journal, as may be approved by 
majority vote of the members present at any annual meeting. The responsi-~ 
bility for preparing, publishing, and distributing such official journal 
shall rest with the Committee. Such of these functions may be delegated to 
an Editorial Board as may seem desirable. 


j 
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The Committee shall consider and make recommendation to the Executive 
Committee or to the membership of the Academy on all problems relating to 
research projects which are brought forward by members or others. 


6. The Membership Committee shall review all membership apvlications 
that are received from the Secretary-Treasurer in the light of the require- 
ments for and criteria of eligibility for membership that have been es- 
tablished in Article IV of the Academy's Constitution. 


A two-thirds majority of tne Membership Committee must approve of a 
candidate's qualifications before his name can he sutmitted to the President 
with a statement that he meets the membership requirements specified in 
Article IV of the Constitution. The President shall notify the Secretary- 
Treasurer of all new members approved by the Membership Committee. The 
Chairman of the Membership Committee shall be responsible for getting the 
approval or disapproval of his committee members on ail candidates making 
application and for notifying the President of all action taken by his com- 
mittee. 


The Secretary-Treasurer shall report immediately to the Academy 
membership the names of candidates elected to membership. If no protest 
from a member is received within two weeks from the date of mailing the 
notice, the candidates shall be considered to have been elected. in the 
event of a protest, the name of the candidate protested shall be submitted 
to the general membership for a mail ballot. 


The Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all candidates who make 
application for membership to the Academy of either their election to 
membership or their failure to meet membership qualifications. 


7. The designation of "Fellow of the Academy of Management" shall be 
by a two-thirds majority of the group known as Fellows among the membership 
of the Academy. 


Any Fellow in the Academy may sutmit the name of a member of the 
iemy to be designated a "Fellow of the Academy” at the regular annual 


Acad 
ting of Fellows of the Academy of Nanasement. 


The annual meeting of the Fellows shall either precede or follow 
the annual meeting of the Academy. For each annual meeting of the Fellows, 
a chairman shali be ek cted to preside over the meeting. The chairman shall 
appoint a secretary who shall be responsible for the records until the next 
meeting. Until a chairman is elected, the eldest Fellow present shall pre- 
side. 


8. The chairmen of all standing committees shall report to the 
President and shall render annually a report of the activities and accom- 
plishments of their committees. Such report shall be made known to the 
members of the Academy by the President. 


S. The majority of the voting members officially registered as present 
and in good standing shall constitute a quorum of all business meetings of 
the Academy. The Academy shall hold at least one business meeting each year, 
unless prevented by national emergency. 


ARTICLE II - Dues 


1. The rate of dues for membership in the Academy shall be stated in 
he by-Laws. (Shall be $5.90 per annum.) 
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2. Any change in the amount of dues shall require a majority vote of 
the members. 


ARTICIE [SII ~ Amendments 


1. Amendment of the by-laws shall be by a two-thirds vote of the 
embers present at an amual meeting or by a majority vote of all members 
(voting) throuch a mail ballot (sponsored by the Executive Committee of 
the Academy). 


Amenaments 
Constitution 


Article VI, paregraph l 


~ 1951 Annual Meeting 
Article 


TII, paragraphs le and 1f ~ 1953 Annual Meeting 
Article IV, paragraphs 3, 4 and 7 - 1953 Annual Meeting 
By-Laws 
Article 


I, paragraphs 6 and 7 ~ 1953 Annual Meeting 
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Some discussion developed about ways and means of arquaint- 
ing eligible persons with the new possibilities of membership in the 
Academy. Joh: Mee was appointed chairman of a committee to 
formulaie statements of constitutional amendments and methods of 


entertaining application for membership, This action must be taken 
immedis?ely in order to stimulate ear!y expansion of membership 


Professor Vee suggested that Professor Jamison's study on 
the History ard Development of the Academy of Management be edited 
and published in the rex+ issue of the Proceedings 


Professor Shuman asked that the secretary be instructed fo 


ronvey the thanks of the Academy to the ou‘going officers and com-= 


miftee chairmes for their services and to the proper officials of 
George Washington University for the excelient facilities in James 


eft 


Respectfully submitted, 


Viaurice C, Cross 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


An address by Samuel L. H. Burk, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, General Foods Corporation, before the Academy of Manage- 
ment, Washington, D. C., December 30, 1953. 


The title assigned to me has afforded some latitude in choice 


of the content of this paver. In making my choice I have tried te 
arrive at some conclusions as to how I could best fill some need in 
the general area of organization, as well as in the broader field of 
administration. It seems to me, at least from the businessman's 

viewpoint, that ther> is a crying n2ed for knowledge concerning the 
place of organization planning in the total administrative process, 
and for some practical guides on how the process of organization 
planning can be put to work effectively in attaining greater 
productivity. 
The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to serve as an example 


of how the subject of organization might be presented to the: earnest 


student of business administretion at any of the levels of practical 


business operation. 


This means that I shall attempt to bring the 
subject of organization down out of the bluc sky of theory, use 
terms that can be readily understood, and ideas thet can be applied 
to practical evaluation of commercial and industrial organization 
structure. 

This brief treatmont of th> subj-cct does not purport to be an 
eemabiee treatise. It might b> called an introduction to the 
subject for the student or businessman who wishes to go further 
either on his own initiative or with appropriate academic guidance. 
Certainly no originality is claimed for the ideas included. Your 
author has robb2d and rifled many well known sourc?s --- Mary Parker 


Follett, Lindell Urwick, Mooney & Reiley, and a host of others. 
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Certainly there is no shortage of treasure trove for the well-— 


meaning buccaneer. 

The general subject of organization has been treated extensive- 
ly in the literature of management. Unfortunately, most of this 
treatment has been applied in such a way as to discourage either 
the college student or the industrial executive who seeks to learn 
something about the subject. For example, "The Elements of Admin- 
istration," by Urwick, is almost my bible on the subject. His 
method of writing cond>*nses into a very fow pages that which most 
writers would require s°veral volumes to say. The result, however, 
is that the intellectual caloric content is so great that one is 
likely to get mental indigestion within the first few pages. The 
so-called "practical opereting executive" finds it almost too 
difficult to uncover what, to him, are guides to practical applica-— 
tion of very sound th-ory. 

Again for exemple, a very prolific writer in th2 field has had 
to develop a completely new vocabulary in order to communicate his 
ideas with respect to organization. Since most of the words he 
uses are quite commonly employ2d in other contexts, few people are 
willing to take the trouble to learn the new meanings. 

Achicvement of my avowed purpose and my versonsl inclinations 
ere in some conflict. In an academic gathering at this high level 
one is tempted to think in highly professionalized shorthand. 

- frothing would please me more than to discuss organization principles 
with you in terms similar to those used by economists in discussing, 
for example, free comoctition. However, since my plea will be for 
greeter academic attention to the down-to-carth and practical aspects 
Ar orgenization, I shall try to avoid this obvious t-mptation and 


talk at a practical 1l=v7l which I belicv? might interest people who 
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want to achieve practical results from sound organization planning. 
Particularly am I going to try to bear in mind the predicament of 
the bedeviled executive who tries to straighten out some of the 
involved and complicated relationships that exist among the incum- 
bents of the positions which might be shown on his probably non- 


existent organization chart. 


PEOPLE - THS TIRST PRINCIPLE 


Quite recently the National Industrial Conference Board pub- 
lished Studics in Fersonnel Policy #139 -- entitled, "Company 
Orgenization Cherts." Immedistely following foreword there 
appears a section entitled, "Principles of Good Organization." 

Since your spcak°r was quoted in th> carly paragraphs of this section, 
and because thes2 carly paregraphs point to what might be a mis-— 
construction of whet your sp°aker seid, I am going to quote these 


paragraphs and make a few additional 2xplanatory remarks: 


"The word 'organization' probably has as many different 
interpretations as any other single t>rm in the vocabu- 
lary of management. In this rz2port, the work is used in 
its planning sins:. It is us7d in this sense in the 
following definitions: 


"Organizetion is the machine of manegement in 
its achiscvement of the ends determined by ad- 
ministration. 


"Organizetion is th: analysis and grouping of 
the activitics necessary to the objectives 
of any undertaking so as to provide e structure 
of dutics and responsibilitiscs. 


"Neither of these definitions, it will be noted, mentions 
peopl>. Steffing is a subject apart from orgenization 
planning. As discussed here, orgenization is indencndent 
of persons. It is th? GCesign, the blusprint for action. 


"Both definitions rofcr to th> gorls of the business - 
what the compény is trying to achieve. The first uses 
the word 'tnds:' the sccond, 'objsctives.' Th? organiza- 
tion vleanne-r begins by knowing where his company wants to 
go; organizetion is pnien for getting there. The 
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objectives determine the structure needed." * 


The first point which I think should be made clear is that 
when I made the statement which is correctly escribed to me in the 
above quotation, I did not intend that anyone should arrive at the 
conclusion "......organization is independent of persons," without 
full consideration of the phrase "as discussed here." The Conference 
Board, I am sure, had no intention of implying, nor did they imply, 
thet people can bo forgotten in organization planning. 

It is tru2, as the Conference Board points out, that the 
organizetion plan is the design and blueprint for action, but cven 
orgenization planning cannot teks plec2 in a vacuum which excludes 
peoples. Orgenization planning is the blueprint for action by people. 
The very fact that the Conferenc2 Board issu2d this study as a 
"Study in Fersonnel Policy" is indicative of the recognition of 
the frct that people ere the most essential element in planning 
orgenizations. The activities necessary to the achicvement of the 
objectives of any underteking heve to be carrisd on by people, and 
the groupings of duties and responsibilitics in an organization 
structure are mad> in such a way thet the dutics and responsibilities 
cén be discherg2d by people. In defiance of ¢11 of the clessicists 
in orgenization literature, I considsr the human us? of orgenization 
to further economic and social progress of proplse as the first 
principle. He who tries to construct an organizetion without due 
consideretion for humen auflities and feilings will soon find him- 
self in th2 position of an equipment design engineer who makes a 
mechenicrlly perfect design for a machine but feils to take into 


account the frct thrt a human being hes to operate it. 


* Quoted by permission of the Nationel Industriel Conference Board 
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Professor Thuesen, in his book, "Engineering Economy"* says - 
"Organizetions ere the mesns for overcoming the limitations of people 
through cooperative effort." It is hard to improve on this state- 
ment but I would like to add two words to its end, namely, ... 
"Organizetions are the means for overcoming the limitations of 


people through cooperative effort appropriately coordinated." 


Thuesen's quotation points the finger directly to the need for 
organizations, namely, thet orgsnizations overcome some of th= 
limitetions of people. In some cases, of course, we can substitute’ 
machines or other davices for propl>. In other cases, it is more 
expedient and practical to us2 reople instr2ad of machines, but in 
no case is it vet possible to tak2 advantage of our marvelous 
technology and not p20pl? somewhere in productive processes. 

Properly speaking, thorefor>, organization planning is the 
analysis and grouping of all of th: activitirs ncce*ssary to the 
achievement of th> objrctives of an und-rtaking, so as to provide 
a structure of dutirs end r-sponsibiliti:s which will be discharged 
by the humen memb>rs of the orgenizational team, working cooperative- 


ly and in an orderly fashion toward achievement of th? common goal. 


COORDINATION ~ SUCOND PRINCIPLE 


Having satisfied ourselves that organization planning is 4 
design for action by peonle, and realizing that through organization 
we c&n overcome some of the limitations of people through cooverative 
effort, we must recognize that the objective of planning the organi- 
zation structure is to provide for coordination of the activities 
of the team members. Briefly, th- Alpha and Omega of organization 
is coordination. Coordination is the socond princivls of organiza- 


tion. 


G. Thuesen, "Sngine-ring Tconomy" (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
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It is true that the main objectives of a business or industrial 


enterprise are usually external -- that is, the production and sale 
of goods or services to people outside of the organization itself -- 
but we organize internally in order to coordinate the activities 

of the people working with and for the enterprise. If we ars to 
have coordination, the efforts of each individual in the group 

must be arranged in an orderly and systematic manner. Unless there 
is such order and svstom there can be no integration of what would 
otherwise be disjointed and undirected efforts of a heterogeneous 
group. 

Thersfore, if coordination be the second vrincivle of organiza- 
tion as well as th? ultimate objective of syst>matic administration, 
this conclusion implies that there must be something inherent in 
the organization structure which provides power or authority to 
certain members of the organization to require actions on the part 
of other members. The basic foundation of coordination is authority, 
and the ultimate point of authority is some one person or, infre- 
quently, a group of nersons, who or which has the supreme coordinat-- 
ing power in any enterprise. Without the centralization of this 
supreme coordinating power there would be no focal point for the 
coordinated effort of the members of thse grounv. 

The authority which is inherent in organization and essential 
t% coordination must be used properly. If not, it will sooner or 
later result in failure not only of those who have improperly 
exercised their authority, but of those over whom the authority has 
been used. It would follow, therefore, that if authority is not 
only to be properly exercised but @ppropriately accepted, there is 
&@ reaquirement that all members of the group have a realization of 


common interest. While many members may have many diverse interests 
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in other fields, when they join an organization they align themselves 
with the common interest of the group and subject themselves to the 
authority which is essential to the coordination of the efforts of 
all members of the group. Thus, by aligning themselves with the 
group they take on an obligation of mutual service. 

Mutual service is the moral aspect of that authority which is 
essential to coordination. It implies that the members must under- 
stand cach other, must understend the obligations of other members 
of the orgenization with whom they come in contact, and the real 
purpose for which the organization has been created. The knowledge 
of the purpose of the orgenization must also include an understand- 
ing of why the attainment of objectives is essential to the mutual 
welfare. 

Unfortunately, however, people enter organizations without this 
very essential and fundamental knowledge. “ven if they have some 
understanding of a few of these essential voints they may quickly 
lose sight of them as they become absorbed in the routine day-to- 
day activities of carrying on their part of the institutional job. 
This means that there must be both initial and continuing indoctrina- 
tion of all members of the organization in the objectives, in pro- 
gress and the ideals which carry it on. This process of indoctrina- 
tion is one very imnortant phase of "communications" which many of 
us have been talking about so much in the last few years without, 
I'm afraid, too much apvrecistion of what we are really trying to 
achieve. 

I believe it is important to think of the process of communica- 
tion as having as its chief objective the indoctrination of all 


members of the group. All too frequently, however, the process of 


communications is thought of as a means in itself, as @ more or 
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less altruistic procedure undertaken by the more enlightened manage- 
ments who think it is good human relations to "let the people know." 
All of this is undoubtedly true, but the concept is lacking in that 

it does not recognize indoctrination as a process by which coordina- 
tion is echieved. 

There is one more concent directly connected with coordination 
which, all too frequently, is glossed over because the word "discip- 
line" is thought of as a nasty word. If we are to exercise properly 
the authority which is the fundamental principle of coordinsetion, 
if we are to attain mutuel service through indoctrination, we must 
provide in the organization structure a w21l orgenizsd discipline. 
This concept of discipline is more than the instinctive or immediate 
and unquestioning rsaction to an authoritative command, or the 
reward or penalty that follows obedience or disobedience. It means 
discivline imrosed by the indivicusl upon himself as a member of 
the organization, and which he learns through the precept and 
example not only of his coworkers, but of those in authority over 


him. 


GRADING TH= THIRD FRIVCIPLE 


As small, wll coordinated organizations, with a supreme 
coordinating authority, grow in size, another princivle of organi- 
zation becomes more apparent even though the principle had been at 
work when there was just one "boss" and one or two subordinates. 
This principle involves the grecing of duties in various levels. 
Mooney end Reiley call it the "Scaler Principle;" other writers 
refer to it as the "Hierarchical Frinciple." The military have 
embalmed the idea by talking about "echelons." By whatever name 


we give it, it's the way thet th-> top coordinator gets things done 


: 
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through all the levels of a simple or complex orgenization. 

Frankly, the names commonly used to indicate this principl> 
bother mo. "Scaler" just doesn't describe it for most pr2o0ple and 
"hierarchical" s-*oms to limit its application to 2ither church or 
state. Fersonally, I like to call it the Grading Principnle because 
it implies a gradation of the various levels of authority and re- 
sponsibility in en orgenizetion. 

The Grading Princivle simply means thet the top coordinating 
suthority has human limitations. He cannot personally command snd 
also perform productive operetions in any but the smallest group. 
Neither can he, in large groups, remain in close enough touch with 
every situation that may require his decisions. If he attempts to 
go beyond his humen limitations, coordination breseks down in one 
spot while he's bolstering coordinetion in another. He therefore 
cedes to one or more subordinates a part or parts of his authority. 
He does not give away his supreme authority because he reserves 
the right or power to coordinat:, by command, the activities of 
those in the authority grade below him. He reserves the right or 
power even to rescrv> decisions, actions, or commands of his sub- 
ordinates. Since his authority is the source of and sup?rior to the 
ceded authority, two grades of authority have thus been established. 
As the coordinating job becomes increasingly demanding, the second 
grade cedes some of its authority to vsonle at a third grade or 
level who, in turn, exercises a c2ded but more limited authority 
over their subordinates. 

The grading principle thus recognizes the fact that there are 
limits to the area over which any one man cen effectively exercise 
coordination. It also recognizes the fact that there are more men 


who have th: ability to exercise authority at the lower levels or 
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grades than there sre who have the capacity for supreme or higher 
level command. 

In designing organization structures, we apply the grading 
principle in order to achieve coordination ffom the top to the 
bottom of an orgenization in a direct line or chain of command 
which, at each succeeding lower grade or level, expands the number 
of commanders, but decreases the area or scope of their authority. 
In effect, the easier, mor2 routine and less momentous decisions 
are made at the lewer grades, freeing’ the time of the higher grades 
for the more difficult and important problems. In no way, however, 
does this grading of authority detract from the broader authority 
of each succeedingly higher level or grede, or dilute the supreme 
coordinating authority at the very top. 

It is the balancing of the number of activities to be coordin-— 
ated with the need for keeping the number of organization levels 
or grades at a minimum thet constitutes one of the most knotty 
problems in organization planning. 

I should be at fault, however, if I left discussion of this 
principle with the imrression that the drawing of a nice, symmetrical, 
pyramidal picture of an organization, with its ever branching lines 
of command, would of itself make for effective exercise of authority 
and hence perfect coordination. Btcaus® we're coordinating veople, 
not operating machines, th> authority to command is sterile without 
a corresponding ability to lead. Leadership is at once the dynamic 
phase of authority which is inherent in coordinetion and the human 
quality which becomes increasingly essential and more difficult in 
its exercise as we go up the graded chain of command. Its most 
significant evidences are the willingn-ss and ability to delegate 


coupled with the capacity for motivating people to follow. (For 
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the first time I have used the word "delegate" in this vaper. I 
have tried to avoid it up until now because I wanted to save it for 
this particu’ar place. Actually, what I have called the ceding of 
authority down through the graded chain of commend is delegation. . 
But delegetion is an element of administration, not a principle of 
organization, and up to this noint interchangeable use of the two 
words would hav= 1:d us to the seme confusion as that which exists 
in the mind of th: mek the telks about "d°legating authority and 
responsibility.") 


In addition to having those psychic gualities which are essential 


to leadership, the successful leader must satisfy his subordinates 
by permitting them to exercise every last bit of decision-making 
authority that lies in their grade of command end that is safely 
within their ability to assume. When ability is lacking in the 
subordinate, the true leader suides its develonrent or admits his 
error in original selection and quickly remedies that error. Un- 
willingness to delegate indicates a degre of uncertainty which is 
not an attribute of the leader. Th> uncertainty, however, results 
from a fear which has its roots in the realization that while a 
superior may delegate nart of his authority to his subordinatos, 
he cannot, by so doing, reliove hims°lf of his r*sponsibility for 
the errors of his subordinat2s. Ttveory man in th> line of command 
is fully accountable to his suneriors for everything that takes 
place within his assigned area of authority. 

It is, of course, essentiel to successful delegation, leader- 
ship and coorcinstion thst the erea of authority of any individual 
in the chain of command be defined and thorouzhly understood at 


least by each connected suverior and subordinate in the line. 


Maters for which the superior holds the subordinat: accountable to 
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him must be defined in terms of nature and scope, as well ss in 
terms of criteria of performance. The superior will not be accepted 
as @ leader and hence will not be an effective coordinator if he 
fails to delegate authority commensurate with accountability, or 

if he does not hold his subordinate personally accountable to him 


for improper or erroneous exercise of such delegated authority. 


SPECIALIZATION FOURTH FRINCIPLE 


When we discussed the grading pvrinciple, we were considering 
differences that exist in an orgenization with respect to degrees 
of authority and resvonsibility. We saw that these differenc?s 
must be recognized: first, becaus> of the need for coordination of 
the °fforts of human beings working in groups; second, because 
ther? is a limit to the coordinativ> ability of any one human being; 
and third, because there are reletively few people capable of doing 
a good coordinating job et the higher grades of the chain of command. 

Similarly, peonle are limited in the number of kinds or types 
of job that they can do well. We know thst py repeated performance 
of those kinds of Jobs for which a person seems to be best fitted 
he further improves his productive capacity within the limits of 
his interest and satisfactions. For these reasons, our historical 
experience in succ2ssful organization has led us to principle 
of "specialization," or "functionalism," or "functional differentia- 
tion." 

The name we give to the principle is unimvortent. I have 
chosen "specialization" because I think it will be more meaningful to 
more people, not because I believe it is any more or less exact than 
the other terms. However, when we get down to fundamentséls, we 


realize that there are three basic functions in any organization ---— 
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setting goals and plans; carrying out the plans toward achievement 
of objectives; interpretation of decisions or actions in accordance 


with the previously defined plans or rules. In business these 


three basic functions are found in many, if not all, managerial 
assignments. Therefore, the term "specialization" cannot be used 
accurately when we think of the differentiation of these three 
functions. Coordination, however, does not require full separation 
of or specialization in any one of the three. It does, however, 
reguire that those who plan orgenizations recognize these three 
basic functions as they may have to be included in every job, and 
see that their plans appropriately integrate these functions as 
they may eonear in any or all assignments. 

Another concept of specialization is more important to the 
student of modern organizations. Todav's highly technical methods 
require high degrees of specialized knowledge and skills which are 
impossible of attainment by any one man or group of men. ‘ven the 
supreme coordinating authority in any orgenization must look for 
specialized advice and counsel from many qualified specialists. 
Even the front line foreman directs his workmen in putting into 
effect plans which have been devised by the combined efforts of 
a great variety of technicians, cach with detailed knowledge of a 
few arts or scienc?s. The very workmen who sctually produce the 
product or s2rvice are svecialized in the orcrations that they 
perform. This is a morc positive way of restating Thussen's thought 
that, "Orgenizations are the means uscd for overcoming the limitations 
of peopl:." 

Modern managers, whil- they arc sotting about providing for 


more and more sp°-cialization, arc continually harassed by the 


vroblem of coordinating such a wide varisty of widely different 
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individual or group activities. The solution to this problem is 

not far to seek, namely, careful and accurate descriptions of duties 
thoroughly understood by and assigned to each individual or each 
closely related grour of people. Many managers object to this 
procedure on the ground that it makes for "inflexibility" in assign- 
ment. Actuelly, it is the falsely so-called "flexible" organization 
which makes for more coordinative difficulties. Another objection 
to the specification of duties is that individuals are not permitted 
to use their initiative in taking on new duties. Urwick has the 
best possible answer to this -- * "It is difficult enough to find 
suitable individuals to fill positions of résponsibility when one 
half of the equation is 'given,' that is when the Job is defined. 
When both the job and the man are uncertain, unknown quantities, 


hours and days ere likely to be expended in fruitless discussion 


and indecision." 


STAFF SERVICE THE FIFTH PRINCIPLE 


Continuing and growing recognition of the advantages of special- 
ization, properly applied, has led to a relatively new kind of 
distinction of duties. We have sesn how the grading principle 
provides differences in level of dutics. Specialization recognizes 
the need for difforent kinds of assignment, based on various areas 
of human knowledge end skill. Specialization has also led to a 
distinction between the kind of authority inherent in positions 
in th? direct line of command and the kind of authority assigned 
to positions which ars auxiliary or facilitative to the direct line 
of commanc. In th> first case we have the authority of command and 


in the second the authority of specialized ideas. 


+ te "Silements of Administration," (Sir Isaac Fitman & Sons, 
Ltd. 
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This distinction has developed into what we now call the 


"line and staff" type of orgenization. Those responsible for making +3 
administrative decisions and plans for carrying them out, and with 

the authority to issue commands to that end, are called "the line." . 
"The staff" has a threefold assignment: information and advice, 

service, and control. The specialized staff executive assembles 

and presents information in his field which is needed in making 

decisions and usually gives his advice on the interpretation and 

application of this information. He also provides certain services 

which can best be centralized in one related unit rather than dis- 

tributed emong many units. For example, the personnel unit maintains 


employee history cards or does the college recruiting for the entire 


company. The law department maintains a complete law library. The 


office manager operates a stenogrephic pool; the controller maintains q 


payroll records; etc. = 


The third phase of the stseff activity is the frequently misunder- 


stood control responsibility. The purpose of the control phase is 


to determine for the line the degree to which policies are being 


carried out and plans completed. An example in one staff unit will 
illustrate this point. Let us assume that a decision has been made 
to give certain employees salary increases when their individual 
performance so warrants. Criteria are established to guide line 
judgments in this connection, and the limits within which salaries 
may be so increesed are Gefined for each level or grade of job 
difficulty and importance. Tach line officer is authorized to 
effect such increases for his subordinates. The Personnel Adminis-— 


tration Department is, however, authorized to see that such actions 


meet the predetermined requirsments or are within the policy limits 


set. Note that the staff function of control, in this case carried 
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out by the personnel unit, does not involve approval or disaporoval 


of the line decision. The sction is purely one of certification or 
endorsement of the proposal as being within the rules of the game. 
In case of disagreement, the staff has no authority to command the 
line to change its propos-d action. The staff is, however, authoriz- 
ed to carry the disagreement as far up the line as it may deem 
necessary until a decision is reached by a common superior of both 
the line and the staff. When th? desision is reached, the order 
to carry out or change the provosal is issued by the line superior 
to his line subordinates. The staff officer had discharged his 
control responsibility by seeing to it that the line is informed 
of the special implications of the pronosed action or of proposed 
deviation from established norms. | 
In the above examnte, the expression "a common superior of both 
line and staff" is significant. Too often we are deceived, by the | 
more superficial asvects of line end staff organization, into the 
supposition that the line goes blithely along its own route, while 
the staff pursues its specialized investigations and makes its 
professional or technicsl reports quit: indenendently of the route 
laid out for the line. Nothing could be further from the intention 
of this type of organization, although it must be admitted that it 
sometimes happens. Staff units ars always attached to the line at 
some point. Ths manager at each of thos voints must recognize 
the inherent purvosss of the staff as well as know how to use 
its services. Because tho staff can not ex2rcise the authority of 
command over anv line unit at any levcl, however lowly, it must de- 
pend on its ability to gain acccptanc> of its ideas through pver- 
suasion of lower lines executives or, lacking success in this way, 


to persuade the appropriate line officer to issue an order down the 


chain of command. 
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Consideration of the voint at which the staff adheres to the 


line raises the whole question of centralization versus decentrali- 


zation. It is not within the scone of this paper to duscuss this 


very complex problem which must be answered by sach organization on 


the basis of whether either approach adds to or detracts from 


adherence to the basic principles of organization in the achievement 
of its own objectives. Certainly over-centralization makes it 
agifficult to avoid the appearance, if not the actuality, of giving 
line authority to the staff. Over-decentralization can weaken 
controls to the point at which coordination suffers badly. The 
objective of decentralization is to place decision making and action 
taking as close as possible to the point of action. When this is 


done the control phase of the staff function assumes relatively 


greater importance. The commonly exvressed administrative goal of 
"decentrslized overations with centralized controls" lends emphasis 
to the need for full use by the lins of the informative, advisory, 
servic?, and control activitics of appropriately designed and ade- 


quately manned steff units. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


I have set forth five princivles of organization: pcople, 
coordination, grading, specialization, and staff service. To me,. 
these are principles because they anvear to be the concepts which 
make orgenizations effective. Tach may be likened to the principle 
of internel conbustion which underlizs the operation of the gasoline 
engine. : 
Under eech of these five principles I hav: discussed certain . 


related matters which are related either to putting these principles 


to work in the process of organization planning or making the 
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principles and processes effective when the organization, with its 
people, goes to work. 

From time to tire various authors have published lists with 
such titles as "The Twelve (or Ten, or Twenty, or Fifty) Princivles 
of Sound Orgenization". In most cases some of the items on each 
list are princivles, but most of them are rules of administering 
either a sound organization plan or guides in other related phases 
of administration. I find no fault with the great majority of 
these lists or their content. I do believe, however, if any of 
these lists of rules were to be broken down under the five main 
headings I have used, following some discussion of related pro- 
cessive and effrctuating activities, the ideas expressed would be 
much more understandable to anyone who seriously inquires into 
orgenization planning, in particular, and administration, in general. 

In conclusion, then, organization planning is that administra- 
tive activity which divides the duties which have to be performed 
in the attainment of institutional objectives among the members of 
the organizstion in such a way that coordination of their efforts 
cen be effectively achieved. Provision for coordination is made 
by grading duties into various levels in the direct line of command, 
and by combining different kinds of activities into Job assignments 
along lines that best fit commonly available combinations of human 
knowledge and skill. In order to facilitate the work of managers 
in the direct line of command, modern organizations establish 
specialized staff or auxiliary units to provide the services of 
information, advice, service, and control. Organizations planned 
along these lines set up the framework within which capable 


administrators and managers have the best chance for effective 


operation. On the other hand, sound organization planning, per se, 
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can in no way substitute for able menagers. 

"And Moses chose able men out of all Israel, and made them 
heads over the people, «rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. And they judged the people 
at all seasons: th> hard cases they brought to Moses, but every 
small matter they jucged themselves." 

Exodus XVIII: 25,26 
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